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matter-of-fact character by smashing the earwig, "as
a superfluous yet easy means of proving the entire
unreality " of such a story. The imaginative faculty
transfigures toads and earwigs and invests with mys-
tery the round pool, framed with willows and tall
reeds, where she delights in the " whispers and dreamy
silences/7 and listens to the " light dipping sounds of
the rising fish and the gentle rustling as if the willows
and the reeds and the water lend their happy whisper-
ing also." Her life is to change, but the old joy can
never he quite lost. " Our delight in the sunshine on
the deep-bladed grass to-day would be no more than
the faint perception of wearied souls if it were not for
the sunshine and the grass in the far-off years which
still live in us and transform our perception into love."
Meanwhile, however, imagination is a faculty which
has its disadvantages when it is placed in uncongenial
surroundings. Its possessor or victim has to suffer
terrible raps over the knuckles from the Tom Tullivers.
"Those bitter sorrows of childhood!" she exclaims,
"when sorrow is all new and strange, when hope has
not yet got wings to fly beyond the days and weeks,
and the space from summer to summer seems measure-
less!" George Eliot insists upon this" text, and the
absurdity of telling a child that its real troubles are
to come. " We have sobbed piteously, standing with
tiny bare legs above our little socks, when we have
lost sight of a mother or nurse," but we can no longer
revive the poignancy of the moment. "Surely if we
could recall that early bitterness and the dim guesses,
the strangely perspectiyeless conception of life that
gave the bitterness its intensity, we should not pooh
pooh the griefs of our children." I would not yen-yser's familiarse-
